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VIEW IN SALINA STREET, SYRACUSE, 5. \ 





















Looking south from Clinton Square along South Salina Street in 1856 finds a period 

‘westbound New York Central passenger train leaving the old Vanderbilt Square 

Station. At left is the Syracuse House, which stood on the present site of Onondaga 
Savings Bank. 
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By the 1860s, Syracusans were more than accustomed to seeing trains passing 
through town. Here, the now-aging “Through” station at Vanderbilt Square, was 
showing its age. The depot was built in 1839 and in the early days, a bell atop the 


roof announced the arrival of trains. The structure stood for 30 years, and many 
famous personalities passed through it, inc 


luding President Abraham Lincoln. It 


was demolished in the spring of 1869. 


RAILROADS IN THE STREETS—A GLIMPSE 


Peering through a drenching rain on September 24, 
1936, thousands of Syracusans cheered the passing of 
nearly a century of aggravation as New York Central 
trains began using an elevated route through the city. 
Since horse drawn cars of the Auburn and Syracuse 
Railroad clip-clopped down Washington Street in 1838, 
an ever-increasing cascade of trains has clogged one of 
the city’s main streets, created interminable delays at 
the 29 grade crossings, tangled with carriages, street- 
cars and automobiles, provided excitement for genera- 
tions of small boys and dogs, coated the nearby office 
buildings under a thick layer of gritty soot and made 
Syracuse, New York, the butt of many vaudeville jokes 
as ’The city with the trains in the streets.” 


It all began in 1837 when the village trustees met and 


decided that the new railroad should run on the south 
side of the Erie Canal. This was important because the 
decision to run the tracks through Washington Street 
developed the business section on South Salina Street. 
Heretofore most of the business and social life had cen- 
tered around Clinton Square. When the first station 
was built in 1839 at Vanderbilt Square in Washington 
Street between Salina and Warren Streets, strap iron 
rails were laid and the locomotives sped over them at 20 
miles an hour on good days and under favorable condi- a 


tions. 

The Auburn and Syracuse ran their first train down 
Washington Street June 4, 1839. A month later, the 
Syracuse & Utica Railroad was opened and both roads 
used the same depot. ae ae 
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Opened in 1870, the second New York Central passenger station stood on the west 
side of South Franklin Street, at the end of Washington Street. It was used until 
1895. The above view, looking west, has a classic “American” locomotive of the 
period, waiting across from the hotel, to lead a train east. The view below is looking 
north with the vast Greenway Brewery complex in the background and the Syra- 
cuse Northern depot to the right. 
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ore and Buffalo Railroad built this imposing structure at 


The New York, West Sh 
venue. It was opened in 1883. Below are 


North Franklin Street and West Belden A 
the New York Central shops, looking to the west, at West Street about 1875. These 


facilities disappeared in the 1890’s. The track at the left is dual gauge for the 
six-foot gauge Syracuse and Binghamton branch of the Lackawanna Railroad. 
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The horse and carriage was the principal means of local transportation when Syra- 
cuse’s third New York Central station, designed by famed architect W. L Gilbert of 
New York City, was opened on October 6, 1895. The view is looking south on 
Franklin Street. 

By 1869 the tracks in the street had been double the R.W.&O. on Franklin Street between Herald Place 
tracked, the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- and Belden Avenue. When the New Y ork Central leased 
road had been formed, and the Vanderbilt Square sta- the West Shore Railroad, the use of the station was 
tion was becoming inadequate. The building was 294 phased out. It was extensively damaged by fire in 1910 
feet long, 50 feet wide and 26 feet high. It had wooden and thereafter a small portion of the remaining station 
platforms 10 feet wide on each side built on a level with was only used for the New York State Fair special trains 
the platforms of the cars. In a dramatic move on April until removed in 1933 to make way for the elevation 
30, 1869, locomotives were attached to each end of the project. 
building and proceeded to pull it down. By the next Passenger business continued to increase rapidly and 
morning not a stick remained on the.site. the “new” station of 1870 was found to be overcrowded 

The next station was opened at Franklin Street, in and obsolete by 1895. So a new and larger station was 


| 1870 at the junction with the Syracuse Northern, later to 

become the Rome Watertown and Ogdensburg Rail- 

road which had laid its rails from the north country 

|| along the Oswego canal and then down the middle of 

|| Franklin Street to the station. An interesting feature of 

this second station was a series of arches just outside 
the front of the station (as seen in the picture at the 
bottom of page 2). Each arch had an oval top with the 
name of a local hotel displayed. When a train arrived, a 
porter from each hotel stood under his particular arch to 
receive baggage and direct persons to his hotel. 

883 the West Shore Railroad was being built to 
ith the New York Central. They located their 
north of the Erie Canal on private right of 
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built one block south on Franklin Street at the comer of 
Fayette Street. The third passenger station opened Oc 
tober 6, 1895. The old station was used until the new 
one was completed, then it was demolished and a large 
enclosed train shed built on the site. 
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During the 1930’s, there were 68 regularly 
scheduled passenger and mail trains east and 
west on Washington Street. Adding in the 
local switching and special trains, there were 
an average of 90 train movements per day, 
which increased to as many as 125 move- 
ments per day near holidays. The West Shore 
averaged 33 trains per day on the line des- 
tined to become the elevated right of way. 
During a period of one year a total of 32,923 
train movements on Washington Street were 
counted. Of these 24,372 were thru trains. 
Across James Street on the west Shore, the 
train movements amounted to 11,911 for the 


year. 

The train speed was limited to 15 miles per 
hour, so a train of 12 to 18 passenger cars 
would take some time to pass a given point, 
allowing both passengers and pedestrians a 


good chance to observe each other. 

The following pages show a few glimpses 
of the era when the Iron Horses ruled 
Washington Street as railroads ran in the 
Streets of Syracuse. 


By the 20’s, automobiles and trucks had replaced the horse and wagons, 
the end panels of the train shed had been removed to allow better air 
circulation and larger locomotives were being used to handle the longer 
and heavier trains. 

Parking was beginning to come a problem by 1935, as evidenced in 
this view below, looking north from Fayette Street, along Franklin Street. 
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New York Central “Pacific” type locomotive, #3342, ready to take an afternoon 


express east from the trainshed of the Fayette Street station July 14, 1929. These 
locomotives were the backbone of the passenger power until replaced by the large 
“Hudson” type. 
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“Commodore Vanderbilt” was the name given t 


(#5344) shown here hea 
This engine was regular 


ding west fromt 
ly assigned the 





o the first shroud covered Hudson 
he Fayette Street station January 10, 1935. 
“Twentieth Century Limited” from Chicago 


to Toledo. 






















One of the first series of 5200-class Hudson 

locomotives chugs through East Washington 

Street past the McBride Street signal tower. 

Trains could go no faster than 15 miles per hour 
through the streets. 


The Syracuse Northern Station became the Rome 
Watertown and Ogdensburg Station and then, 
when the R.W.&O. merged with the N.Y.C., the 
building was extensively modified for the Railway 
Express Agency. It served as their headquarters 
until 1936. Tartaglia Railroad contractors 0c 
pied the building until it was demolished in 

The upstairs was once used as the local NeW 
York Central Photo Lab. The new headquarters of 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. appears on the 

skyline. 








o vards endeavored to control traffic congestion with pass 

me trains. View, adove, S looking west at Washington and Genesee 

Street near City Nall, May 14. 1931, At right, David Enright was the 
faithful guardian of the West Street crossing, 


A crossing guard was assigned to each of the 29 grade crossings 
through Syracuse. These people were some af the most faithtal 
and trusted employees of the New York Central, Many of them 
before: had lost limbs working 2s drake 


had been injured years 
men in yards, etc. Instead of eliminating them from the payroll, 
leas important Poston as 


they were given @ rather menial, but no 
crossing guards. Many of the crossings were equipped with amall 
shanties used as shelters, heated by small coal stoves, Imagine 
today seeing @ crossing guard standing in 

Salina Street, halting traffic fora passing passenger train! Crossing 
guards were also ctationed on the West Shore, Hojack and DLGW 


street crossings through the city, 


























the new streamliner “Mercury” passed through Syracuse, 
in front of City Hall, about 41936. The “Mercury” ran for many 


years between Detroit and Chicago. 


On its way to Chicago, 
pausing fora moment, 


. ‘One of the last fleet of “Hudson” locomo 
tives, #5202 
: express train across Clinton Street on a Sabah hie egg 
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NAME TRAINS PASSING THROUGH 
SYRACUSE IN 1935 


Even numbers Eastbound 
Odd numbers Westbound 


Day Coach Deluxe 
New York Special 
Mohawk 

Fast Mail 

Fifth Avenue Special 
The Wolverine 
Southwestern Limited 
Ohio State Limited 
Lake Shore Limited 
Cleveland Limited 
The Knickerbocker 
Twentieth Century 

Limited 

The Niagara 

The Iroquois 

The Chicagoan 

The Genesee 

North Shore Limited 
Boston Express 
South Shore Express 
The Detroiter 
Empire State Express 
Dewitt Clinton 

The Commodore 

Vanderbilt 

The Forest City 
New York Express 
Upstate Special 



































Day after day, year after year, trains passed 

unnoticed through downtown Syracuse. 

Photo, left, looking east at Warren St., and, 
below, at Vanderbilt Square, eastbound. 
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One of the forerunners of the modern diesel locomotives was the Union Pacific 
streamliner M1001 shown here when it stopped in Syracuse at the Fayette Street 
station November 8, 1934. 
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At left, Elevation of West Shore was well under- 
way in this view, looking west, August 24, 1934. 
View is from atop the old Flagg Warehouse, with 
Erie Blvd. and State St. in foreground. Building 
next to elevation is original Chenango branch 
depot built in 1872, which was used as such until 
1883, when West Shore took over. For years it 
was a Railway Express Co. office, and was de- 
molished in 1935. 


The general contract for grading, retaining walls, 
bridges, station platforms and subways was let 
in 1933. This included about 1.5 million yards of 
embankment, 25 railroad bridges, 8000 feet of 
retaining walls, and 10,000 lineal feet of station 
platforms. Most of the fill came from near Minoa, 
and was hauled in dump-cars to the construction 
site. 

View, below, is looking east at the project. 
Trolley can be seen in the distance on tree- 
shaded Burnet Ave. 
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Work on the elevated tracks was essentially completed enough by October 16, 1935 

to allow the passage of this train, pulled by a switch engine. However, much work 

remained to be completed as evidenced by the early stages of construction on the 
Erie Boulevard station. 


In 1873 a group of Syracuse’s leading citizens met to 
see what could be done about the many grade crossings 
throughout the city. The hat was passed around and 
enough money was raised to take the matter to court. 
The action was based on the fact that the New York 
Central had violated its original franchise by abandon- 
ing its station in Vanderbilt Square and moving the 
4 ot” to Franklin Street. 

_ The courts held that the board of trustees of the vil- 

f Syracuse originally had granted an irrevocable 
e ae that the railroad could stay in 















sii matter until the late 1890s, when the 
| gaa on the State Board of Railroad 


Still another aborted proposal was to run the tracks 
down the abandoned Erie Canal bed. There was much 
debating over utilizing the existing freight line around 
the city, which ironically, would be what would happen 
some 30 years later. Some consideration was given to 
depressing the tracks along the West Shore Route. 


The plan adopted after a public referendum in 1927 
called for the elevation along the West Shore route with 
a station at North West and West Genesee Streets. This 
was later amended to move the station to Erie 
Boulevard East and Burnet Avenue between Catherine 
and North Crouse Avenue. 
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The Walsh Construction Company was desig- 
nated as the prime contractor for the $17 million 
elevation project. Construction began in 1930. The 
first major project was the new Thompson Road 
viaduct which was opened that December. The 
new Midler Avenue bridge was completed in 
1931, followed by completion of the Peat Street 
yards in 1932. 


Traffic was discontinued on the West Shore 
through Syracuse on April 2, 1934. That year, 
abutments and steel were erected for 27 bridges, 
and work was pushed on completing embank- 
ments and retaining walls. Most of the fill came 
from Kirkville. Work on the new passenger station 
commenced on June 1, 1935, by the William M. 
Ballard Co. On October 16, 1935, the elevation was 
completed enough to run an inspection train. 


Meanwhile new connections were installed to 
accommodate “Hojack” trains from the north with 
the tracks being re-arranged at “Salina Junction” 
(also known as JG). Oswego and Watertown trains 
would be routed over the Syracuse Junction 
branch to the westerly end of the elevated line and 
thence to the new station. The old line thru North 
Franklin Street was discontinued September 27, 
£950. 


The advent of the elevation required substantial 
changes in the local train signaling system. Tower 
#1, the main control point for trains in and out of 
the Fayette Street station, was relocated to a pent- 
house on the new Erie Boulevard station. The 
manually operated signals and switches were re- 
placed with a Centralized Traffic Control system 
where all switches and signals are electrically con- 


trolled. 


Tower #2 at Syracuse Junction was completely 
rebuilt as a 63 lever electrical interlocked plant. 


Tower #48 was constructed at the east end of 
the new line, near Midler Avenue. This was a 24- 
lever mechanical interlocked facility where the 
switches and signals were controlled by direct 
mechanical linkage to the levers. The many engine 
movements to and from the enginehouse at Syra- 


cuse were controlled from tower #48. Tower #2 Upper, interior of Signal station #2 at Syrac 
controlled the junction of the 4-track main line, rett P. Whalen as operator of the levers contr 
1-track Auburn branch, 2-track passenger line, and signals. This tower was us ed un aaa 
and 2-track freight bypass line. elevation was abandoned and all 

“Lake Line.” Lower, the sig 


Street, near the old depot. 
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Work train near Almond Street in 1936. Smith Coron: it 
building is now Midtown Plaza. = 
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The New York Central elevation would eliminate 62 
grade crossings, would be five miles in length, and in- 
clude modern station facilities. It involved approxi- 
mately 1.5 million cubic yards of embankment. 


Finally, the day so many had waited for came on Sep- 
tember 24, 1936. Syracuse celebrated its “liberation” of 
the railroad from the streets with a grand jubilee that 
included a parade of appropriate floats tracing the 
community’s history. 


The last westbound train through Washington street 
was the “Empire State Express.” A short time after its 
arrival at the old station, the eastbound “Forest City” 
arrived late, thus was the last regularly scheduled pas- 
senger train through Washington Street. The engineer 
of the last train was William Lynch and the fireman was 
Carl A. Peterson. 
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The new passenger station, considered one of the 
best and most modern of the time, was constructed four 
stories high and faced with Indiana Limestone. It 
measured 160 feet wide and 95 feet deep at the street 
level. The waiting room walls were finished in traver- 
tine with marble border and base. The ceiling was of 
ornamental acoustical plaster, and floor was of terrazzo. 
An adjunct of the depot was a building on the Burnet 
Avenue side for the Railway Express Agency. Mail and 
express were handled through these buildings, under 
the tracks, with elevators and subways. 


The rail line was double-tracked thru the city. The 
station layout consisted of 10 through tracks eight of 
which were adjacent to the four island platforms. 


All New York Central traffic was diverted to the new 
elevated line through two connections; the easterly one 
located between Midler Avenue and Peat Street, and 
the westerly one west of Hiawatha Street. The rise in 
the track grade at the east end of the work began at the 
new east end connection, the initial rise being ona 0.3 
per cent grade, which extended through a distance of 
approximately 3,700 ft. to a point where the elevated 
tracks were approximately 12 ft. above the level of the 
old West Shore tracks. Immediately west of this point 
the high level tracks continued on a level grade for 
about 1,600 ft., beyond which, for about 3000 ft. they 
dropped on a 0.10 per cent grade to the west and then 
continued on a level grade for a distance of about 2,600 
ft. Within this stretch are the station facilities. 

West of the station layout, the main through tracks 
tose on a 0.15 per cent grade to the west for a distance of 


ts sold at the old station were sold to 


y Mareness of the Hotel Syracuse. 
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about 1,500 ft., and then descended on a 0.3 per cent 
compensated grade to the level of the existing New 
York Central main tracks at Syracuse Junction. Curva- 
ture on the elevated line was limited to two degrees, 
except directly within the heart of the city, where in 
order to avoid excess property damage, curvature 
slightly in excess of three degrees was necessary. 

The platforms were 22 feet wide covered with 
canopies. The station layout also included several short 
sidings for private cars, Pullman cars, and diners. A car 
repair facility for limited repairs was included on the 
northeast end of the complex. The upper floors of the 
station housed most of the Syracuse Division offices of 
the railroad. 


The spacious waiting rooms measured about 5,000 
square feet and included the usual amenities of news- 
stand, baggage room, ticket office, public telegraph and 
telephone offices, lunch room and restaurant and rest- 
rooms. There was also a shoe shine parlor. 


There were two parks flanking the station. The east 
end was called “Edward F. Joy Park” while the one to 
the west was named “William M. Ballard Park.” A park- 
ing lot for station patrons was reserved across the 
street. 


The station was heated by hot air passing over steam 
coils supplied with steam from a heating plant located 
in the mail and service building on the Burnet Street 
side of the complex. At each end of the station platform 
facilities, water columns were erected to service steam 
locomotives. Four 100-foot floodlight towers at each 
end of the station track area were equipped with a bat- 
tery of three main “projectors” fitted with 1500-watt 
lamps. 


John T. O’Brien purchases the first ticket at the new sta- 


tion on Erie Boulevard, East. 








Heavy Lines Represent Alinement 
of Track Elevation 
—— LighterLines Represent other Existing 
N.Y.C.Trackage in City 
---- Broken Lines Represent Trackage 
Removed from Streets 


All in all, the New Erie Boulevard station was first 
class all the way. It was a far cry from the dark and 
damp depot that had seen better days on West 
Washington Street, along with its gloomy copper- 
roofed train shed. A plan had been proposed early in 
the elevation planning to convert the train station to a 
union station for the many electric lines radiating out of 
Syracuse. Unfortunately they had pretty well vanished 
by 1935 so no use was found for the abandoned depot. 
However, the old depot would hang on for another 
three years before being demolished, stubbornly cling- 
ing to the past with its boarded up windows and leaky 
roof. 
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Above, last westbound “Empire,” on a rainy September 24, 1936 (Old Yates Hotel is 
on the left) is observed by a large throng and followed by several fire engines with 
sirens blaring. 


Below, the well used train board signals the end of the depot on 
Washington Street. 
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Right, above, aerial view of new station on Erie 

Boulevard. Other photo at right shows the arrival 

of first eastbound “Empire State Express” at the 
new station. 
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The use of passenger trains continued to de- 
: cline and branch line service was gradually 
oA discontinued, until the upkeep on the ele- 
eae vated line became uneconomical. The new ele- 
-—"—-7 Re a vation was used scarcely 26 years before being 

i transformed into Interstate Route #690. A new 
much smaller depot was opened in East Syra- 
cuse on August 29, 1962. The trains were fi- 
nally routed around the north side of the city 
on the upgraded freight line. 


The number of passenger trains had 
dropped from nearly 100 to less than a dozen. 
What's left isn’t much compared with the old 
days. But it’s all we have besides the remnants 


of the past preserved by a few devoted histo- 
rlans and railroad enthusiasts. 
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Hudsons 5426 and 5429 were the last NYC Hudson class locomotives to be stream: 

lined. They were placed in service Dec, 7, 1941. Streamlining was removed in 19488. 

Streamlining complemented the new fluted-sided Budd cars purchased for the 
‘new’ Empire State Express. 


Erie Biv. structure was the New York Central's fourth passenger terminal in Syra- 
cuse and saw its heaviest usage during World War Il, Small, but pleasant park 
areas flanked the station. 
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jew York Central unintentionally inaugurated the stream-lined “Empire State Ex- 

ess” on Pearl Harbor Day, December 7, 1941. As a result, it got poor press cover- 

Original “Empire” started running in early 1890's. View shows observation car 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 
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Erie Blvd. station was one of the newest and most modern on the New York Central. 
o housed the local division offices 25 years. View shows modern waiting room, 
ticket office and baggage-master. 
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What better epitomizes the New York central than a heavy-weight Pullman train 
pulled by a 5200-class Hudson? Photo shows first eastbound “Empire” over the 
new elevation. Below, at a much later period in 1954, the same train arrives pulled 
by two E-7 diesels. A few heavyweights were still around, however, as evidenced by 
the cars in the foreground. 
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Above, Budd Rail Diesel cars were 
the rage of the early 1950s. These 
single unit self propelled cars were 
put into service on various local 
lines by the railroads as an attempt 
to reduce losses from a continual 
decline in passenger loadings. 
Photo shows the first run of 
“Beeliner” (as they were nicknamed 
on the New York Central) Train #9 
to Massena on September 10, 1951, 
Car M-248. 


At right, a New York State Fair train 

is about ready to leave the West 

Shore station on West Belden 
Avenue. 


Below, the same train has arrived at 
the State Fairgrounds depot, which 
was located at the rear of the 
grounds. Both the New York Central 
and Lackawanna operated special 
State Fair commuter trains from 
downtown depots, through the 
1920s. 
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The old Delaware Lackawanna and Western passenger station on Clinton Street. 
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The history of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad thru Syracuse 
dates back to October, 1848, when the 
Oswego & Syracuse Railroad, later to be- 
come part of the Lackawanna, was opened 
to traffic. 


Six years later, on October 23, 1854, the 
Syracuse & Binghamton Railroad, also 
later incorporated into the Lackawanna 
system, was put into operation. 


On October 13, 1856, the road went 
under the hammer in mortgage foreclos- 
ure. It was reorganized as the Syracuse, 
Binghamton & New York Railroad Com- 
pany on April 30, 1857. 


In 1870 both roads came under the man- 
agement of the Lackawanna. This stretch 
of railroad, between Binghamton and 
Oswego was officially designated as part 
of the Syracuse and Utica division of the 
Lackawanna. 


The early Binghamton road was of a 
wide gauge (six feet), while the 
Syracuse-Oswego line, as originally con- 
structed, was of standard gauge (four feet, 
eight and one half inches). When the 
roads consolidated, the problem of fitting 
the standard gauge cars upon the wide 
gauge road, and the reverse, was met, 
temporarily, by the laying of a third rail. 
The line was converted to all standard 
gauge on May 17, 1876, as part of a mas 
Sive project that required just 48 hours to 
complete. 
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Southbound DL&W train, above, 


1930’s. Old greyhound Bus Station is un 
parlour lounge Car until the spri 
City. Below is the Lackawanna 

the early 1900’s. A later generation woul 


For its first passenger station in Syra- 
cuse, the company operating the Bing- 
hamton road obtained a small brick build- 
ing at West Onondaga and Clinton 
Streets. In 1864 a 40 foot wooden addition 
was built. This station continued in use 
until 1877, when the station facing the 
space, that in later years became known as 
“armory square,” was erected. 


This second station was a three story 
ornate, victorian brick structure. Built on a 
curve next to the Armory on Jefferson 
Street, the platform canopy extended for 
several car lengths along the station track. 


In 1886 the station saw passenger Set 
vice consisting of four New York-Oswego 
trains, six Syracuse-Oswego locals and 
three Binghamton-Syracuse locals. 


All DL&W service operated through the 
streets, passenger trains as well as freights 
and the Solvay Stone trains. 
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from Oswego, crosses Onondaga Street in early 
der construction (right). This train carried a 
d “through” coaches to New York 
in entrance of the fairgrounds in 
d ride to the fair in buses. 
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Fireman (above) tops off the water on Lackawanna “Pacific” type locomotive #1106 

as she prepares to head for Binghamton. In photo below early morning passenger 

train prepares for its daily trip south. Station is overshadowed by the Jefferson 
Street Armory. 
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Less than a year of service remained for through service to Oswego when the 
Lackawanna Limited stopped in Syracuse October 4, 1940. Note full consist of train. 
Saggage car, Railway Post Office, Local Coach, Diner, through Pullman. 


In 1935 the Lackawanna passenger service had been 
reduced to two trains per day between Hoboken and 
Oswego via Syracuse and six Syracuse-Binghamton 
trains. 


This still provided an interesting variety of ways to 
travel from Syracuse. One could catch the Lackawanna 
Limited with its through Deluxe coach, Oswego to 
Hoboken. One could leave Syracuse at 11:55 AM and 
arrive in Hoboken by 7:12 PM. 


If a traveler desired a late Syracuse departure with an 
early arrival in New York City for business, he could 
take the Lackawanna Special. He could board his Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper at 9:45 PM in Syracuse and get into 
Hoboken for transfer to New York City by early morn- 


ng. 


Daily service was also provided to Philadelphia via 
the Interstate Express. A Drawing Room Sleeper was 
Provided between the two above mentioned points. 
The train left Syracuse at 9:45 PM and traveled the 
DL&W to Scranton, the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
o Allentown, Pa., and the Reading Railroad to Reading 
Terminal in Philadelphia. The return trip left Philadel- 
Phia at 11:45 PM with arrival in Syracuse at 10:25 AM. 


The Lackawanna had 22 main line street crossings, 13 
sidings plus street running along Clinton Street. In | 
1940, to eliminate the last major street running in Syra- | 
cuse, the DL&W broke ground for the elevation of its | 
line through the city. 

Prior to this date a number of different proposals to 
eliminate the street running had been brought up and 
then discarded. One of these was an idea to route all 
Lackawanna trains east of Syracuse to connect with the 
New York Central and then to utilize Central tracks to 
the new NYC elevated station. This would have made 
the new elevated Central station a Union station. 


Oswego trains and DL&W freights would utilize the 
New York Central freight by-pass around the west end 
of the city to connect with their own trackage. 

With the elevation plan decided upon, construction 
commenced in the summer of 1940. 

The old station was closed on September 29 of that 
year and a temporary station built near Taylor St reet. 

Trains were using the new elevation by Ju pa, 19 
and by October 21, the new station, cons 
old location at West Jefferson and South 
was opened. ote 











Lackawanna switcher #739, shown here switching cars, blocks traffic at the corner 
of Onondaga and Clinton Streets. The old Greyhound bus depot is shown in the 
background. 
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Work progresses on the DL&W elevation project. Above, abutments for the bridge 

to span Onondaga Street are under construction. Below, passengers undergo tem- 

porary inconvenience by using the makeshift temporary station on South Clinton 
St. Photo taken July 2, 19414, 
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Above, front view of new DL&W Station, opened Oct. 21, 1941. Building was used as 
a depot until end of passenger service, then for awhile as Syracuse Division of- 
fices. For several years it was a bus terminal and later a restaurant. 


Photo below shows the arrival of the first northbound passenger train into the new 

station in 1941. It pulled into the depot and stopped at 9:50 AM, a few minutes 

ahead of schedule. The engineer was Willard Hillsinger, the fireman was Ed Joslin 
and the engine was #1116. 
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A southbound train passes over the new elevation at West Onondaga Street. This 
segment was one continuous structure extending 120 feet south of W. Onondaga 
St. to 40 feet north of Dickerson St. Total length was 578 feet. The main span 


crossing Onondaga St. was 128 feet long, the longest thru-girder, clear span, 
double-track railroad bridge in the United States at the time. 


The new station was two stories high 
with ground dimensions of 50 by 100 feet. 
On the ground floor were ticket offices, 
baggage rooms, Union News stand, 
lavatories, etc. The second floor contained 
offices and utility rooms. The elevated 
was run behind the station with access 
through a subway. The platform was 600 
feet long with a 450 foot canopy. North- 
bound trains used one side of the platform 
while southbound trains utilized the op- 
posite side. 


The station consisted of a granite base 
and was mainly built of buff face brick 
with stone trim. The waiting room floors 
were of terrazzo and the doors of 
aluminum and glass. 


The office personnel had moved tickets, 
timetables and the rest of the operating 
equipment from the temporary station to 
the new station in the quiet of the night in 
Preparation for operating out of their new 
home. 





Passenger service to Oswego was discontinued Feb. 13, 1949, but survived 
between Syracuse and Binghamton until April 15, 1958. Here, the last train 
awaits the signal to leave the Clinton Street Station forever. 
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Trolley cars were very much a part of the 
streets of Syracuse scene 40 years. 


Left, car is on the “University” Line. 


Below, a “Grand Junction” is installed in this 

early 1900s view at South Warren and East 

Genesee Streets. View epitomizes the im- 

portance rail transportation held in the days 
before cars and trucks. 


Right, above, is the “Electric Railway Termi- 
nal” on Clinton Square in the old “Empire 
House.” At left is the old courthouse. 


Below, right, buses sharing streets with trol- 
ley cars. The last trolley to run on the Wolf 
Street line was On January 4, 1941. 
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